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THE MUSICAL TIMES. 



parts. He has, also, taken occasion to correct 
the taste for modulation, which some musicians 
evince in their laborious search for remoteness 
of key, by showing that true science is rather 
found in the display of variety in a small circle 
of keys, than by repeated or startling transitions. 

Dr. Boyce was the first musician of import- 
ance, who encouraged the opening genius of the 
late Mr. Samuel Wesley. In the infant years of 
Wesley he was brought to the veteran as a preco- 
cious artist, on whose abilities it would be de- 
sirable to have an experienced opinion. Boyce 
tried him. "This child," said he, "puts a bass 
to a melody as correctly by his feeling, as I can 
do by my science." 

Burney's character of Boyce, as a composer, is 
quite just. " With all his reverence for Handel, 
he was one of the few of our church composers 
who neither pillaged, nor servilely imitated him. 
There is an original and sterling merit in his pro- 
ductions, founded as much on the study of our 
own old masters, as on the best models of other 
countries, that gives to all his works a peculiar 
stamp and character of his own, for strength, 
clearness, and facility, without mixture of styles, 
or any extraneous and heterogeneous ornament." 

Boyce's orchestral anthems show how well he 
had studied the best masters in the delicacy of 
taste, and the skill which he exhibits in his ac- 
companiments. He had paid much attention to 
instrumental music, and the violin parts to the 
anthem for the Sons of the Clergy, " Lord, thou 
hast been our refuge," are quite equal to any 
thing of the kind in Handel. His song, with 
Bassoon obligato, " Softly rise," has descended 
to our own times, with some portions of his "So- 
lomon." His numerous anthems for cathedrals 
in current use, are of the most convenient kind. 
Their polished style gratifies the singers, while, 
at the same time, they are wholly free from every 
thing which can impair the effect, or lower the 
dignity of the service. The correctness of this 
composer has given him a character, as the first 
scientifically grounded musician of England. He 
performed for Purcell the same service which 
Mozart did for Handel, by putting additional 
accompaniments to some of his works. 

Though science in music had made but a slight 
advance in the time of Boyce, he seems to have 
mastered both the theory and the practice of 
double counterpoint. Dr. Pepusch, of the Drury 
Lane band, used to be worshipped at this period 
as an oracle. It was his custom to strike his pen 
with decision through the wrong notes of a score, 
and put the whole instantly into order and har- 
mony. Handel had a great contempt for the 
pedant Pepusch, and Pepusch used to call Han- 
del " a good practical musician." It may be 
imagined that what a man gained in these days 



of insight into the construction of music, was 
chiefly to be attributed to his own acuteness and 
industry. This was eminently the praise of Boyce 
in his faculty ; aud he leaves, moreover, so ami- 
able a personal character, that it gratifies us to 
recall early days, when the son of this worthy 
man was a double-bass player in our orchestra, 
and that we have seen him, with liking, for the 
sake of the stock from which he came. 

{To be continued.) 



BEFORE VICE-CHANCELLOR KNIGHT BRUCE. 
Novello v. James. — Copyright. 

Mr. Roundel Palmer and Mr. C. Hall moved on 
behalf of the defendant, the publisher of the Pianista, 
to dissolve an injunction which had been obtained by 
the plaintiff, restraining the defendant from publishing 
in the Pianista Mendelssohn's " Lieder ohne Worte," 
of which the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to the 
copyright. The grounds on which it was sought to 
dissolve the injunction were, that the piece of music 
in question had been published in France and Ger- 
many before its publication here (which was, however, 
denied on the part of the plaintiff), that Dr. Mendels- 
sohn was not resident in England at the time of the 
publication, and that the plaintiff could not have an 
injunction till he had established his title in action. 

Mr. Rolt and Mr. J. Baily, for the plaintiff, were 
not called upon. 

The Vice-Chancellor said, that there appeared more 
than enough, upon the evidence, to support the in- 
junction until further order. But the plaintiff must 
undertake to bring an action, and to abide by any 
order the court might make as to damages sustained 
by granting or continuing the injunction, and the 
plaintiff must bring the action within ten days. The 
costs must be reserved. — Daily News, March 25th. 



MUSIC IN 1804. 

Extract from a letter by Solger, a Christian Philo- 
sopher of Germany, born 28th November, 1 780 ; died 
20th October (or November), 1819. He was a friend 
of Tieck and Von Raumer, who jointly edited his 
posthumous writings and correspondence from which 
(vol. i. p. 130), this extract is taken ; it appears to 
have been written to his eldest brother, from Berlin, 
in the year 1804. 

" Thank God, that we still have Music ! For although 
the generality of the public has not, to be sure, the most- 
correct sense for it, yet the art cannot, unless at the lowest 
stage of rudeness, entirely sink ; and there are still people 
enough here, who keep up the better taste. I lately 
enjoyed a very happy evening. About six o'clock in the 
evening I was sitting in my study, and waiting for light 
to continue my work, when quite unexpectedly a ticket 
for the Academy of Singing was sent to me. I dressed 
quickly and went. Such unlooked for joys are always the 
best, and so it was in this instance. There is something 
delightful even in the outward show of this excellent 
Institution, for, as you perhaps know, one sees there the 
fairest flower of the young maidens from the best families 
of the middle class, I had missed the first piece, and the 
second was just beginning, which to my great joy was the 
Magnificat of Durante, a piece of old Italian Church- 



